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Unemployment: The Problem and Some Possible Remedies 


This issue of INFORMATION SERVICE, prepared especially with reference to the Interconfessional Conference on 
Permanent Preventives of Unemployment to be held in Washington, January 26-27, 1931, represents an effort to put 
into very brief compass the essential facts with reference to the extent of unemployment, methods of combating it. 


and, in particular, unemployment insurance. 


No attempt has been made to discuss the causes of unemployment which 


have been dealt with in earlier issues of this Service—TueE Epiror. 


During the present business depression a new under- 
standing of the problem of unemployment seems to have 
developed. President Hoover in his address to the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, October 6, 
1930, pointed out that our present depression has ‘“‘cul- 
minated in a demoralization of industry and a depth of 
human misery in some sections which is wholly out of 
place in our American system.” In his address to the 
American Bankers Association on October 2, 1930, he 
declared that “the economic fatalist believes that these 
crises are inevitable and bound to be recurrent. I would 
remind these pessimists that exactly the same thing was 
once said of typhoid, cholera, and smallpox. . . . 
Science girds itself with painstaking research to find the 
nature and origin of disease and to devise methods for 
its prevention. That should be our attitude toward these 
economic pestilences. They are not dispensations of 
providence. I am confident in the faith that their control, 
80 far as the causes lie within our own boundaries, is 
within the genius of modern business.” 


EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Bureau of the Census reported that in April, 1930, 
there were 2,508,151 persons “out of a job, able to work, 
and looking for work.” But that total did not include 
tumbers “having jobs but on layoff without pay,” and 
‘Sick or voluntarily idle” which the census enumeration 
included and which should appear in any study of 
existing unemployment.’ Furthermore, all available data 
indicate that since April, 1930, there has been a great 
icrease in unemployment. The index of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics for manufacturing in- 
dustries declined from 99.3 in September, 1929, to 89.1 
in April, 1930, and to 75.1 in December, 1930, or a total 
ecline of 24 per cent. Between April and December 
the decline was 15.7 per cent. Payrolls declined from 
102.6 in September, 1929, to 67.4 in December, 1930, or 

3 per cent. 


(*) Professor Paul H. Douglas in the American Labor Legisla- 
eview, September, 1930, estimates that the census data when 
ated may show from 12 to 16 per cent of those normally 


tmployed in non-agricultural industry to have been unemployed 
om April 1, 1930. 


On November 23, 1930, Colonel Arthur Woods 
estimated that between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 persons 
were unemployed, of whom about 900,000 belonged in 
the automobile and construction industries.? In his testi- 
mony before the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
January 7, 1931, he estimated that between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 were unemployed.* 

On December 3, 1930, William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, estimated that 4,860,000 
were unemployed and that 360,000 had been thrown out 
of work during November. On January 5, 1931, the 
estimate was increased to 5,000,000, and the decrease in 
wages was estimated at about $6,000,000,000 during 1930. 

Although estimates vary widely and exact figures can- 
not be arrived at, it is evident that the present unemploy- 
ment crisis is the most serious since that of 1921-22. 


Effect on Wage Levels 


Doubtless there has been greater emphasis on main- 
taining existing wage levels during this industrial depres- 
sion than during any in the past. That there has been 
considerable deviation from this policy, however, is indi- 
cated by the reports to the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which cover about 13,000 manufacturing 
establishments employing over 3,500,000 workers. From 
September, 1929, to May, 1930, 290 establishments in- 
creased the wages of 45,465 employes, an average of 
six per cent, the increases ranging from 4.9 per cent to 
9.2 per cent. During the same period 260 establishments 
decreased the wages of 30,225 employes by an average 
of 8.3 per cent, the decreases ranging from 5.6 per cent 
to 10.1 per cent. The increases were greater than the 
decreases from September, 1929, to January, 1930, while 
the decreases were greater from February to May, 1930. 
Between June and October 26 establishments increased 
the wages of 7.800 employes, an average of 8.2 per 
cent, the increases ranging from 4.3 per cent to 13.4 
per cent. During the same period 518 establishments 
decreased the wages of 76,248 employes by an average of 
9.8 per cent, the decreases ranging from 9.4 per cent 


(7) New York Times, November 23, 1930. 
(8) Ibid.. January 8, 193). 
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to 10.5 per cent. The tendency to decrease wages has 
gained headway since May, 1930, with the prolongation 
and increase of industrial depression. Furthermore over 
the whole period from September, 1929, to October, 1930, 
the percentage of decrease in 778 establishments of the 
wages of 106,473 employes was much larger than the 
percentage of increase in 316 establishments with 53,265 
employes. 


Measures OF IMMEDIATE RELIEF 
Community Funds 


The most immediate form of relief given the unem- 
ployed during the present depression has been derived 
from special community funds collected through organ- 
ized campaigns. The raising of $8,000,000 in New York 
and $5,000,000 in Chicago was given much publicity and 
spectacular gifts were made by wealthy men and com- 
panies. However, with respect to sacrifice in proportion 
to income some of the most striking gifts have come from 
employes who have contributed a certain percentage of 
their earnings or shared their work with their fellow 
employes by working in shifts of reduced hours. The 
sacrifice made by the workers in some instances has been 
from one-sixth to one-half of their income. Professor 
Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard University asks, “How 
many millionaires, or men receiving $5,000 or $10,000 a 
year, are contributing one-sixth of their incomes to un- 
employment relief?” Such contributions as well as those 
from charity organizations and community chests he 
characterizes as “doles for employers.”® ‘The real recip- 
ients,” he says, “are the great industries of America.” 

In this connection it may be noted that at the meeting 
of the American Association for Labor Legislation in 
Cleveland on December 30, Professor William M. Leiser- 
son, of Antioch College, called attention to the fact that 
while stockholders were receiving larger dividends during 
the first nine months of 1930 than they did in 1929, wages 
were greatly reduced by unemployment, part time work 
and by wage cuts in some cases. According to the data 
of the Standard Statistics Corporation, dividends paid 
during the first nine months of 1930 were $2,964,700,000 
as compared to $2,595,700,000 for the first nine months 
of 1929, an increase of $369,000,000, or 14.2 per cent. 
Although many companies cut their rate of dividends 
during 1930 it is likely that stockholders as a whole will 
fare slightly better in 1930 than they did in 1929, which 
strikingly illustrates the importance of accumulated sur- 
pluses and gives point to the advocacy of similar pro- 
visions for wage workers. 

In a report sent to President Hoover on December 22, 
1930, Allen T. Burns, director of the National Association 
of Community Chests and Councils, announced that the 
1930 campaign netted $42,576,202, or $3,669,573 more 
than that of 1929, an increase of ten per cent. Of the 
122 community chests covered by the report 91 exceeded 
last year’s total while 31 fell below. 

Statistics collected by the Russell Sage Foundation 
show that from December, 1929, to September, 1930, 
inclusive, public and private agencies in 79 cities expended 
about $40,000,000 in charitable relief. The special relief 
funds for the unemployed collected in New York ($8,- 
000,000), Chicago ($5,000,000), Cleveland ($5,400,000), 
and other cities will probably bring the amount of relief 
furnished by localities much beyond ‘that given during 
any previous depression. 


(4) Monthly Labor Review, November, 1929, to December, 1930. 
(5) New Republic, December 31, 1930. 


Government Funds 


On October 17, 1930, New York City appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the relief of the unemployed, an innovation 
the significance of which was little appreciated at the 
time. The question has now been raised by the Welfare 
Council and others whether the city should appropriate 
$10,000,000 for relief when the $8,000,000 fund raised 
by voluntary subscriptions is exhausted, which will prob. 
ably occur early in the spring. 

Thus far the closest approximation to direct relief pro. 
vided by the federal government is the appropriation of 
$45,000,000 for drought relief recently voted by Congress, 
Whether federal money should be used to buy food for 
needy human beings has become a distinct issue in Con- 
gress. An amendment calling for an additional $15,000,00 
for food for farmers was voted down by the House. In 
this connection Representative La Guardia of New York 
demanded $30,000,000 for food loans to cities. Anda 
further appropriation of $25,000,000 to be expended for 
food by the Red Cross has been voted by the Senate. 

In his message at the opening of Congress in Decem- 
ber President Hoover declared, ‘““We have as a nationa 
definite duty to see that no deserving person in our coun- 
try suffers from hunger or cold.” Congressman Huddle. 
ston of Alabama introduced a resolution providing for an 
appropriation of $50,000,000 with which the President 
could provide relief. The President, however, has taken 
the position that relief should be provided by states and 
localities and insisted that no appropriations should be 
made which would necessitate raising tax rates. 

On November 16, 1930, Governor Roosevelt announced 
that he had instructed the New York State Committee on 
the Stabilization of Industry for the Prevention of Un 
employment to formulate plans for the establishment of 


loan funds in each community “for the purpose of sus § 


taining those whose incomes are greatly reduced or et- 
tirely depleted by the unemployment situation. I am 
convinced,” he said, “that such loan funds can be very 
successfully and democratically administered if they are 
set up on a sound basis with the participation of banking 
and business interests.” 


MEASURES OF STABILIZATION 
The Five-Day Week 


Until comparatively recently, advocacy of shorter hours 
per day and per week as a method of giving more people 
work has been confined to the representatives of orgat- 
ized labor. During the present depression industrialists 
and ‘a representative of a banking concern have coft- 
mitted themselves on the question in positive terms. Ut 
November 12, 1930, Paul Mazur of Lehman Brothers 
banking house, in an address at the convention of tht 
Association of National Advertisers, advocated the five 
day week as a means of creating more demand for gooés 
and as a relief from “industrial indigestion” or overptt 
duction. On the same date E. Kent Hubbard, presidett 
of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association, at t 
annual meeting of the Association advocated the five-da} 
week at the present wage scale to give more leisure atl 
opportunity for consumption. Charles H. Palmer, pret 
dent of E. R. Squibb and Sons, would remedy unemploy: 
ment in the same way and declares that the costs wo 
be lowered because the five and one-half day week nov 
widely prevailing is relatively inefficient. E. B. Rees 
president of the American Petroleum Institute, rece! 
took the same position, and added, “I trust I may be Pe 
doned for suggesting that five days a week is all that at! 
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man should be permitted to perform.”® And, as is well 
known, Henry Ford not only advocates it but has put the 


ed B five-day week into effect. Furthermore, over 500,000 
on workers in various industries were on a five-day week 
he regime before the present depression began. 

Are 

ate Public Works 

ed During the present depression probably more stress has 
ob- 


been put upon public and private construction work as 
a means of aiding business recovery than at any other 


a time. It is now generally recognized that money spent 
0 


in this way for materials and labor encourages produc- 
tion and employment in many industries. The industries 
upon which immediate demands are made in turn make 
demands upon other industries and the result is stimula- 
tion of a large part of the economic system. 


The problem, however, is to get construction projects 
under way quickly enough to bring about the effect de- 
sired. For this reason advance planning by the federal, 
state, and municipal governments is highly important. 
According to the Committee on Recent Economic Changes 
of the President’s Conference on Unemployment, “it is in 
promptly and comprehensively expediting work on proj- 
ects already planned, rather than in initiating new under- 
takings, that the key to the problem lies.” A survey of 
the extent and importance of public works was carried 
ott for this committee by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research’ which estimates that about $3,500,- 
000,000 is expended in this way each year, employing di- 
rectly about 900,000 men. “These public expenditures on 
permanent improvements in the United States represent 
from 35 to 40 per cent of the total volume of expenditures 
for all private and public construction.” Thus “the 
amount of public construction which it is possible to push 
forward in order to influence employment and the trend 


f SUS B of business in a period of recession is less important than 
or ¢i F the timing of the acceleration. The psychological effect 
I am & of advancing public construction at the right time sug- 
€ vel} & vests that here is to be found an important factor in the 
ey ae & problem of maintaining a reasonable economic balance. 
anking Fj properly timed, as the pendulum of employment starts 
to swing in an unfavorable direction, the influence of the 
prompt expedition of public works is effective out of all 
proportion to its size. Timeliness multiplies the effective- 
ness of each project accelerated.” 
r hous On November 23, 1930, Colonel Woods estimated that 
. peopl during the first six months of 1930 over $400,000,000 
orgat- J More had been spent on public works and utilities con- 
trialists B struction by the federal, state and local governments and 
ye Privately owned utility corporations than was spent during 
ns, On the corresponding period in 1929. On December 23, 
others fF 1930, President Hoover announced that the federal gov- 
of the B ment would probably spend during the calendar year 
the five Bf 1931 in expediting public works already authorized 
yr the following amounts: federal aid to highways $219,- 
overpt: 22,500, public buildings $173,869,000, rivers and har- 
sresidest ‘ors $159.857,000, ship construction $129.920,000, aircraft 
, at the Band air navigation $30,882,000, and miscellaneous $9,- 
five-day 7,000, or a total of $724,058,000. Relief to agriculture 


Would probably total $160,000,000. On December 29 
Franklin T. Miller, head of the public works section of the 
resident's Emergency Committee for Employment. an- 
Nounced that work on $800,000,000 construction projects 
‘ta public and semi-public character would probably be 


(") Quoted by the American Labor Legislation Review, Septem- 
ter, 1930, p. 233. 


(’) Planning and Control of Public Works, 1930. 
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started in the next few weeks. His estimate was based 
on a survey of projects involving an expenditure of 
$2,000,000,000 which had already been authorized. He 
estimated that the total annual construction normally car- 
ried on amounted to $10,000,000,000, of which 35 to 40 
per cent was on public works. On December 25 Seth 
Schintman, chief statistician for the fF. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, a reporting organization, estimated that over 
$4,700,000,000 of construction work of all kinds and in 
all stages was under way. On January 7, 1931, Colonel 
Woods testified before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee that of the construction programs, public and 
private, involving expenditures during 1931 amounting 
to $2,500,000,000, 40 per cent were in the plan or contract 
stage. He estimated that $300,000,000 would be avail- 
able during the year for road building and that 100,000 
men, in addition to those already engaged, would be given 
employment. 

The actual figures for construction work throughout 
the country for 1930 show a considerable reduction as 
compared with 1929 and 1928. The F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration is authority for the following figures for all classes 
of constructive contracts awarded in 37 states: 

Contracts awarded increased from $6,006,426,000 in 
1925 to $6,628,286,000 in 1928, decreased to $5,750,791,- 
000 in 1929, and to $4,523,100,000 in 1930. 

The Emergency Committee for Federal Public Works, 
composed of business men, bankers and civic, religious and 
social welfare leaders, announced on December 1, 1930, 
that it would ask Congress to authorize a billion-dollar 
federal bond issue or “prosperity loan” to be floated in the 
same manner as were the Liberty Bonds during the war, 
the proceeds to be used for public works. The committee 
proceeded on the assumption that, if the nation can afford 
to spend billions for war purposes, it can afford to spend 
a billion on public works during peace time. The com- 
mittee estimates that each month of business depression 
costs the nation about $1,000,000,000 and believes that it 
would be “the part of only ordinary economic intelligence 
to reduce this enormous waste” by hastening recovery. 
The resulting increase in “corporation and individual in- 
comes” would “more than offset taxes collected by the 
government to finance such a program.” On January 5, 
1931, the committee’s position was endorsed by 90 of the 
country’s leading economists who urged that the adoption 
of the plan on a scale commensurate with the present 
need would be only the application of a principle long 
advocated by economists and “‘socially-minded business 
men.” 

The American Construction Council and the American 
Institute of Architects advocate the elimination of slums 
and the building of modern tenements as part of a city 
planning program which will provide parks, playgrounds 
and schools. Their efforts are endorsed by Governor 
Franklin Roosevelt and by mayors of leading cities. The 
Council estimates that a building outlay of fifty to one 
hundred billion dollars could well be expended along these 
lines during a period of ten years or more. 

President Hoover is quoted by Frazier Hunt in the 
Hearst's International Cosmopolitan Magazine for Feb- 
ruary, 1931, as saying “most of our native criminal class 
are products of city slums. . . . Today we think little of 
spending $700.000,000 annually on our two great arms 
of defense—and yet it is with difficulty that we vote a 
twentieth part of that sum toward national health and 
education. Somehow it is hard to ‘sell’ an intangible like 
protection to children, yet we ‘buy’ a $17,000,000 cruiser 
without raising an eyebrow.” 
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In New York City a plan is under consideration 
whereby the city, the State Housing Board, and private 
capital would cooperate in eliminating slums and replac- 
ing them with model tenements, parks and thoroughfares. 
By all those interested in speeding up building construc- 
tion great emphasis is put upon the fact that construction 
costs are now low and now is the time to undertake such 
projects. 


Community Efforts 


On January 9, 1931, Colonel Woods declared that 
“never before has the country been so well organized to 
provide employment or relief where needed” and stated 
that his committee was “directly in touch with 355 cities 
and indirectly with hundreds of other cities and counties 
through the state committees and our regional field direc- 
tors.” In an attempt “to meet the present situation a net- 
work of state, county and city committees has sprung up, 
representative of the strongest leadership of govern- 
mental, industrial, financial and civic groups. These 
committees, all intent upon the same problem, have un- 
covered many opportunities to provide additional em- 
ployment by accelerating and undertaking public works, 
by developing construction and reconstruction programs, 
by encouraging home improvement campaigns, by house- 
to-house canvasses for jobs first, and providing relief 
where jobs cannot be found.” 

In a survey of unemployment carried on by the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation it was found that 
“more than 100 municipal committees on unemployment 
have been created since the beginning of the present de- 
pression. They range in importance from those which 
are merely casual gestures on the part of the administra- 
tion to those which represent a concerted community 
effort. Most of them are of an undoubtedly sporadic na- 
ture, designed chiefly for emergency relief. A few, how- 
ever, are attempting to work out permanent programs of 
stabilization.”’® 


Colonel Woods cites Cincinnati as “an example of 
what a well-organized municipality can do in a situation 
such as we now face.”® The keynote of the Cincin- 
nati plan, which was established before the present emer- 
gency developed and is regarded as a permanent institu- 
tion, is to coordinate all community resources in the city 
and surrounding municipalities. The Cincinnati Commit- 
tee on Stabilization of Employment is representative of in- 
dustry, labor, welfare agencies, government and education. 

Ten subcommittees have been established, the mere 
enumeration of which indicates the comprehensiveness of 
the plan. They deal with the following subjects: the 
relationship between the state and city employment serv- 
ice, continuous and temporary employment, public works, 
cooperation with private social agencies, budget and 
finance, state and national cooperation, transients, fact 
finding, and publicity and education. The efforts of the 
subcommittees are coordinated by the principal committee. 
Some of the principal aims have been: (1) to induce em- 
ployers to provide work during the depression for as 
many workers as possible, at reduced hours, if necessary ; 
(2) to encourage the starting of city, county, state and 
national public works; (3) to secure as many temporary 
jobs as possible; (4) to carry out an industrial relief pro- 
gram providing jobs on necessary work at public and 
semi-public institutions, the wages paid from a relief 
fund; (5) to handle the problem of unemployed tran- 


(8) American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1930, p. 395. 
(9) New York Times, November 23, 1930. 
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sients separately from the general unemployment prob. 
lem; (6) to enable the employment bureau to make 
agreements with employers whereby the former was kept 
informed of the quantity and kind of work available, and 
(7) to make it possible for the relief agencies to carry 
out a relief program planned in advance with reasonable 
funds guaranteed. 

The Russell Sage Foundation published on January 12 
1931, a study of Community Planning in Unemployment 
Emergencies by Joanna C. Colcord which points the way 
to any community which wishes to deal with its problems, 
This study contains recommendations which have grown 
out of the experience of many cities. It deals with the 
organization of an emergency committee and its functions, 
shows the need for a permanent committee and discusses 
a long time program which many cities can well put into 
effect. 

An emergency committee can gather facts pertaining to 
the unemployed, coordinate the efforts of existing agencies 
and create new agencies, deal with the distribution of 
existing work by establishing employment exchanges, en- 
courage employers to resort to well tried methods of dis- 
tributing work and to undertake repairs and replacements, 
and urge the local government to play its part in expedit- 
ing public works. It can also turn to the development of 
resources for relief and apply methods in the dispensation 
of relief which offer the maximum possibility of adequate 
and careful administration. It can utilize existing social 
agencies and supplement their efforts rather than over- 
burden them. 

A permanent committee can make provision for secut- 
ing regular data on employment and forecast the coming 
of periods of unemployment. 
public employment exchanges and induce employers to 
regularize their employment. It can undertake long- 
range planning of public and private work which can be 
promptly undertaken in a period of unemployment. It 
can promote vocational training and guidance for juve 
niles and develop a program for the handicapped. And 
finally it can sponsor local, state and federal legislation 
devoted to the provision of means for dealing with the 
problem of unemployment in a comprehensive and effec- 
tive way. 


State Efforts 


State unemployment commissions have been established 
in at least 18 states'® and conferences on unemploy- 
ment have been held in a number of states, including 
Illinois, Indiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee."!_ These commissions have devoted their ef- 
forts to expediting public works, both state and local, 
and to urging employers to distribute existing work 
among as many employes as possible as well as to under- 
take repairs and replacements. Some have also sought 
to inform employers on ways and means of stabilizing 
their business for the wholesome effect it would have not 
only on employment but upon seasonal and cyclical fluc 
tuations and the lowering of costs. 

For example, the New York State Committee on the 
Stabilization of Industry for the Prevention of Unemploy- 
ment reported to Governor Roosevelt on November 13 
1930, specific recommendations for constructive action by 
industries, communities and the governments of the state 


(10) Arizona, California, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachtr 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, Minnesota, New Jersey, New, Yo 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, West Virgin 
and Wisconsin. 

(11) American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1930, p. i 
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ob. and nation.’* These recommendations include : first, 
ake | concerted expert attack on the problem of regularization 
through managerial effort, through local committees, 
and | through a consulting staff attached to the Department of 
ry Labor, and through a state planning board which would 
‘bie schedule public works to help take up the slack of private 
industry ; second, an adequate, coordinated system of pub- 
12 lic employment agencies, and more thorough supervision 
unt | of private agencies ; third, a study of the whole problem 
way of stabilization of income for the worker, by a competent 
ms, tational body.” 
own The committee found that the chief means at the com- 
the | mand of each business concern for stabilizing its produc- 
ons tion are: “(1) stimulating consumer and dealer demand 
sce | during the off-seasons ; (2) scheduling production so that 
into | employment will be fairly evenly distributed through the 
years despite the fluctuations in sales; (3) developing 
to | side-line and filler products for the slack seasons; (4) 
a using a flexible working-day rather than alternately hir- 
sof & ing and laying off workers.” It is the testimony of con- 
cerns which: have tried these methods that the economies 
‘ts outweigh the costs. 
Federal Supervision 
Rudolph Spreckles, president of the Sugar Institute, 
ation @ in an address before the Boston Conference on Retail 
quate Distribution, September 23, 1930, advocated the estab- 
‘ocial | lishment of a commission of representatives of govern- 
over: | ment and business which should have the power “to regu- 
late competition as we did during the World War. By 
ecur- | allocating to each manufacturing company its legitimate 
ming share of the existing demand and requiring them to sell at 
sctive J 2 price fair to consumers, which will insure a reasonable 
rs to & Profit, confidence could be quickly restored and business 
long- ‘epression relieved.” 
an be Guy Greer, formerly a member of staff of experts of the 
t. It | Reparations Commission, as the result of his experience 
juve. favors the establishment of an economic general staff for 
And the United States composed of representatives of govern- 
Jation § Ment and business and assisted by a permanent staff which 
fh the Should collect information and “draft plans to bring about 
effec § 4 Permanent and flexible adjustment of employment in 
all the great industries and services” and a rationalization 
of the “whole process of production and distribution of 
goods and services,” 
= Jn an address before the Taylor Society, New York 
rug City, December 5, 1930, Professor Sumner H. Slichter of 
an Harvard University advocated a federal labor board com- 
My ef: posed of representatives of the government, employers 
“\ and employes to deal with the problem of technological 
, a unemployment and to establish a well organized labor 
under: market through public employment exchanges. At the 
sought sme meeting Leonard Kuvin of the National Industrial 
vlizing Conference Board advocated a national advisory board 
ve not Which should ‘work in conjunction with the government 
ot fluc. and financial institutions to put into effect plans for re- 
tarding the flow of funds into some industries and for 
on the _ the flow into others which could provide employ- 
V: 
me The American Engineering Council, composed of 30 
tion by Prag and local organizations brought together by Presi- 
ne state ent Hoover 10 years ago, has set up 100 subcommittees 


he the study of the possibilities in various industries and 
calities for developing greater regularization of produc- 


” Mimeographed Report of the Committee. 
(") Outline of plan in New York Times, December 26, 1930. 
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tion and distribution. Efforts will be made to give early 
assistance to Colonel Woods in his campaign for business 
recovery. 

Congressman Ludlow of Indiana is the author of a bill 
(H. R. 13567) to create a federal industrial commission. 
‘The commission would be authorized “to make surveys, 
studies, and investigations of all problems relating to the 
stabilization of employment in industry, agriculture and 
commerce” and to formulate plans and recommend legis- 
lation which would encourage the development of condi- 
tions that would enable “employes to obtain a saving wage 
and investors a reasonable dividend.” A similar bill has 
been introduced in the Senate by Senator Blaine of Wis- 
consin. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Compulsory unemployment insurance has been intro- 
duced in Great Britain (1911), Italy (1919), Austria 
(1920), Grand Duchy of Luxemburg (1921), Queens- 
land, Australia (1922), Russia (1922), Poland (1924), 
Irish Free State (maintained after its separation from the 
United Kingdom), Bulgaria (1925), Germany (1927), 
and Mexico (1929). The following countries grant sub- 
sidies to unemployment funds voluntarily established by 
trade unions: Belgium, Denmark, France, Norway, 
Netherlands, Finland, Spain, Czechoslovakia, and Switzer- 
land." 

British Experience 


The present British Unemployment Insurance Law has 
an interesting background. The Royal Commission on the 
Poor Law, appointed in 1905, reported in 1909 on admin- 
istrative reforms of the Poor Law and recommended the 
establishment of employment exchanges, public works te 
regularize the demand for labor, and unemployment in- 
surance. Employment exchanges were set up in 1909 
and unemployment insurance was introduced as part of 
the National Insurance Act of 1911. The act became ef. 
fective in July, 1912, but unemployment benefits were noi 
paid until January, 1913. 

Between 1911 and 1930 many changes and additions te 
the law were made in order to cope with fluctuating eco- 
nomic and political conditions. The 1911 act covered 
about 2,500,000 workers in a few trades which were sub- 
ject to great fluctuations in employment. The war and 
post-war periods were characterized by such basic changes 
that it became necessary to relieve the economic distress 
in a more comprehensive way. Not only were the muni- 
tion workers brought under the act, but conditions follow- 
ing the Armistice in 1918 occasioned the introduction of 
the Out-of-Work Donation Scheme to provide for ex: 
service men and civilians over 15 years of age, including 
even agricultural workers and domestic servants. 


This donation scheme, which is popularly referred te 
as the “dole,” should not be confused with the unemploy 
ment insurance plan. The former is a donation from the 
Exchequer, while the latter is an insurance fund built uf 
by contributions from employers, employes, and the gov- 
ernment. By its remodelling in 1920 the act was made to 
cover about 12,000,000 persons whose individual earnings 
were less than £250 per year. Between 1921 and 1926 sev- 
eral emergency amendments were passed to meet the pro- 
longed economic depression which Great Britain suffered. 
In fact it became necessary for the Treasury to grant loans 


(74) Unemployment Insurance, International Labor Office, Studies 
and Reports, Series C, No. 10 (1925), p. 8. Monthly Labor Re- 
view, October, 1930, pp. 82-97. 
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to the unemployment fund and between 1921 and 1930 the 
borrowing powers of the fund were increased from £10,- 
000,000 to £60,000,000. These loans were needed to cover 
payments to persons whose long-continued unemployment 
made it impossible for them to contribute to the fund and 
whose right to benefit had been exhausted. 

The law as amended distinguishes between those en- 
gaged in insurable employments, excepted employments 
and exempt persons. All “employed persons” of either 
sex, aged 15 to 65, receiving less than £250 a year, must 
be insured against unemployment, unless they are en- 
gaged in “excepted employments” and unless they are 
“exempt persons.” Employed persons are those working 
under a contract of service. The excepted occupations 
include agriculture, forestry and a number of non-indus- 
trial occupations. Persons who are engaged in an insur- 
able occupation may obtain a certificate of exemption from 
paying contributions if they can prove that they are in 


receipt of a pension or income of at least £26 a year and 


Class of Employed 


Persons 


Men aged 21 and under 65 
Young men aged 18 and under 21 


Young women aged 18 and under 21 ve 
Girls under 18 


Each employe receives each year a book in which stamps 
are placed to record the payments of the employer and the 
employe. The employe’s payments are deducted from his 
wages. Persons serving in the armed forces of the Crown 
receive on discharge a credit of contributions which gives 
them the same benefit rights as if they had been in an 
insurable employment. ‘To meet this cost payments to the 
unemployment fund are made by the Admiralty, the Army 
Council, the Air Council, and the Exchequer. 


The weekly rate of benefits are as listed below." 
Weekly rate 
d 


S. 
Class of Insured Person 


Men aged 21 and under 65. .......60.0cs0008 17 0 
Young men aged 18 and under 21 ............ 14 0 
Boys aged 17 and under 18 000% 9 0 
Women aged 21 and under 65 ............. 15 0 
Young women aged 18 and under 21 ........ 12 0 
Girls aged 1/ and wnder 18 7 6 
Dependents’ benefit 
Por ai adult dependent 9 0 
For a dependent child 2 0 


Persons under 16 years of age are not insurable. The 
right to benefit ceases automatically when a person reaches 
65 years of age because he comes under the old age pen- 
sion act. 

There is a waiting period of six days during which no 
benefit is payable. If unemployment is “continuous” an- 
other waiting period is not required and the rules under 
which two or more periods of unemployment can be re- 
garded as one continuous period are: ‘“‘(1) any three days 
of unemployment within six consecutive days are to be 
regarded as continuous; (2) any two periods of three 
continuous days are to be regarded as cofitinuous with one 
another if they are not separated by more than 10 weeks.” 


(18) Ibid, p. 26. 


are not dependent on their personal exertions, or that they = 
are ordinarily and mainly dependent upon some other dust 
person, or that they are employed in a seasonal occupation cate 
not usually active more than 18 weeks in a year and are the 
not employed in any other insurable ocupation. However, hau: 
the employers of persons holding such certificates are stil] chec 
required to pay the employer’s share of the contribution an 
to the unemployment fund and they may not make any com 
deduction for unemployment insurance from the exempt siste 
person’s wages. The Exchequer also pays its share of beet 
the contribution. Employed persons 65 years of age and and 
over are not excepted from the unemployment insurance men 
act but they are classed as “exempt persons” in regard “sul 
to payment of contributions. obta 
To build up the fund weekly contributions are made A 
by the employer, employe and the Exchequer as a tr 
follows of 1 
disti 
Employer's Employed Total refu 
Contribution | Person's Exchequer Contribution if th 
Contribution — Contribution 
d. d, d, d. agre 
8 7 ploy 
7 6 6%, 194 song 
4 3Y% 334 11% at sc 
7 6 1917 
6 5 5% 16% 
3 3 9% 
ploy 
Prior to 1927 there were two types of benefit. “Stand- ‘ A 
ard benefit” was payable strictly in the proportion of one see 
week’s benefit for every six contributions standing to the peng 
claimant’s credit with a maximum benefit of 26 weeks in he i 
a year. But continued industrial depression exhausted ee 
the right of many workers to standard benefit and it was in 
necessary to introduce the “extended benefit,” payable to iach 
such persons, as well as to others who while meeting the per 
general conditions for benefit had made less than the quali- ion 
fying number of contributions. In 1927 one class of bene- If 
fit was established which requires that not less than 0 
contributions must have been paid during the two years he is 
immediately preceding the date of application for benefit. wh 
But even this liberal provision failed to provide for large J a). 
numbers. Accordingly special provision was made for a hous 
“transitional period” (which has been extended by sub- lens 
sequent acts to April 19, 1931) during which those who TY 
can not satisfy the statutory requirement of 30 contribu- prov 
tions in the preceding two years may receive benefit (1) Bins 
if they have made eight or more contributions in that time, J jp 1¢ 
or (2) if 30 or more contributions have been paid at any ing j 
time. Such persons must also show that they are usually videc 
employed in insurable employment and that they will be FP hay 
employed normally in insurable employment. in or 
Applicants for benefit must also prove that since the date JP gon. 
of application they have been continuously unemployed. FP [,h, 
that they are capable of work and available for work, and BF potig 
that they have, if so required, duly attended an approved FF tions 
course of instruction. Under the present law there is J 7 
statutory limitation on the length of time which a claim Ff trade 
ant may continue to receive benefit if he can prove unet @ tiong 
ployment and satisfy the statutory conditions. Whethet @ bene 
the statutory conditions are being met is reviewed at the fF rules 
beginning of each quarter of the year. ft an 
Obviously, the extension of benefit without careful re Th 
lation to the number of contributions paid in undermines ff labo 
(15) A Guide to the Unemployment Insurance Acts. By H. © i 
Ikmmerson and E. C. P. Lascelles, p. 17. Bl 
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the whole principle of insurance. Although ‘it may be 
dificult to do otherwise under present conditions of in- 
dustrial depression, British students of the problem advo- 
cate that the fund be managed strictly in accordance with 
the principle of insurance and that those who have ex- 
hausted their rights to benefit be supported by, the Ex- 
chequer and the local governments through taxation. Such 
an arrangement would permit a distinction between the 
comparatively regular worker who needs the sort of as- 
sistance insurance benefits provide, the worker who has 
heen dispossessed of his trade by technological changes 
and needs help and retraining furnished by the govern- 
ment, and the workers who due to inherent or other causes 
“suffer from a comparative ineligibility or incapacity to 
obtain or retain employment.” 

A person does not have to accept work where there is 
atrade dispute nor is he disqualified by declining an offer 
of work for lower wages at his usual occupation in the 
district in which he has been employed. He may also 
refuse to work in another district at his usual occupation 
if the wage offered is less than that generally observed in 
agreements between associations of employers and em- 
ployes or by “good employers.” After the lapse of a “‘rea- 
sonable interval,” however, he cannot refuse employment 
at some other than his usual occupation if the rate of wages 
and conditions offered are not less favorable than those 
usually observed by agreement between associations of em- 
ployers and employes and by “good employers.” 

If the worker is engaged in a trade dispute he cannot 
receive benefit during the stoppage. However, if a worker 
is unemployed because of a trade dispute in which he is 
not participating, which he is not financing and in which 
he is not directly interested, he is not disqualified. But 
he must prove “that the persons who are so participating 
in or financing or directly interested in the dispute do not 
include any members of his own trade or class who im- 
mediately before the stoppage were employed at the prem- 
ises at which the stoppage is taking place.” 

Ifa worker loses his employment through “misconduct,” 
or voluntarily leaves his employment “without just cause,” 
heis disqualified from receiving benefits for six weeks “or 
such shorter period as may be determined.” A worker is 
also disqualified while he is an inmate of a prison or work- 
house and while he is receiving sickness or disablement 
benefit or a blind person’s pension. 

The national system of employment exchanges which 
provides the administrative machinery of unemployment 
msurance was established by the Labour Exchanges Act 
in 1909. These exchanges are not only valuable for find- 
ing jobs but for applying the tests of unemployment pro- 
vided by law before granting benefits. Since employers 
‘ave not made as much use of the exchanges as they might 
morder to develop a well organized labor market, a provi- 
‘ion Was inserted in the law in 1930 giving the Minister of 

or power to make arrangements with employers for 
totification by them to employment exchanges of situa- 
tons which are vacant or are about to become vacant. 
Ring Minister of Labor may make arrangements with a 
; € union or with any society approved under the Na- 
onal Health Insurance Act for the administration of state 
pags Such organizations must conform to definite 

es for payments in excess of the amounts of state bene- 
t and for carrying out the purposes of the state. 
ere is one Local Employment Committee for each 
t Exchange area. The committee consists of two 
(") The Unem 


ployed, by R. C. Davison, p. 271. See also by the 
me author, What's Wrong with Unemployment Insurance. 
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industrial panels composed of equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employes appointed by the 
Minister of Labor and a third panel to which representa- 
tives of Local Authorities, Poor Law Authorities, Juvenile 
Advisory Committees, ete., may be appointed as well as 
persons not connected with industry who have special 
knowledge and experience of value to the committee. 
‘These committees have general advisory functions, in the 
work of developing the placement of the unemployed, the 
employment of disabled ex-service men, the selection of 
persons suitable for appointment to panels of Courts of 
Referees, etc. 

As a part of the administration of unemployment insur- 
ance provision is made for grants from the Unemploy- 
ment Fund for approved courses of instruction for boys 
and girls 16 and 17 years of age who are insured persons, 
or are normally employed, or are likely to be employed 
in an insurable occupation. Travelling expenses also may 
be advanced out of the fund to persons who have work 
offered them in another district. Payments may be made 
also to Poor Law Authorities for outdoor relief granted 
to a claimant for unemployment insurance pending allow- 
ance of his claim. The Treasury may advance sums re- 
quired for discharging the liabilities of the Unemployment 
Fund, provided the total amount during a year does not 
exceed £60,0000,000. Interest must be paid out of the 
fund and the advances must be repaid from time to time. 


German Experience 


Germany went through many trying experiences before 
adopting compulsory unemployment insurance. The ex- 
periences of trade unions and local authorities with unem- 
ployment insurance and local employment exchanges 
steadily pointed to the need for a coordinated national 
system to deal comprehensively with the problems in- 
volved. The demobilization of the army and the read- 
justment of industry to peace time operation created 


unemployment to a degree previously unknown. Relief 
by the federal government became imperative. It was 


provided by grants of money and by utilizing the unem- 
ployed on public works. 

The emphasis, however, on “rationalization,” or re- 
organization of industry in accordance with the principles 
of scientific management and the use of inventions which 
displaced labor, as well as the merging of plants and com- 
panies into larger units, brought about a great deal of 
technological unemployment. Furthermore, the period of 
inflation through which Germany passed after the war 
created untold suffering and the efforts made to keep some 
degree of correspondence between wages and unemploy- 
ment benefits and rising prices proved unavailing. 

Before adopting a national system of unemployment 
insurance, however, Germany made a study of the Brit- 
ish system. The Employment Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law enacted in 1927 is largely modeled 
along British lines. For this reason it is unnecessary to 
give a complete outline of the law. But the German sys- 


tem contains certain features which are worthy of special 
comment. 


Wage-earners receiving less than 6,000 marks and sal- 
aried workers less than 8,400 marks a year come under 
the law. Thus the plan covers about 17,200,000 workers. 
Contrary to the policy in most countries, Germany includes 
agricultural and forestry workers. However, an author- 
ity points out, “farm laborers are carefully exempted, if 
pay of contributions represents appreciable increase in 
their living costs without adding comparable security. Of 
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about 2,500,000 agricultural workers in Germany approxi- 
mately 500,000 are compulsorily insured.” Furthermore, 
“agricultural and forestry laborers who are hired under 
a contract for at least a year must insure only six months 
before the lapse of the employment agreement. Domestic 
servants in agriculture are entirely excused, because there 
is a constant shortage of labor in this occupation.”** 
Casual workers in industry are included under the law 
only by executive order and employes of the Carl Zeiss 
Foundation who have been there long enough to be eli- 
gible for its unemployment benefits are exempted. 

Until 1930 the costs of administering and maintaining 
the unemployment fund were provided by a payment of 
three and one-half per cent of wages, of which one-half 
was paid by the employers and one-half by the employes. 
These payments have been sufficient to care for 800,000 
persons monthly throughout a year and are made by the 
employer at the same time that he forwards the sum due 
the national insurance fund, thus reducing considerably 
the costs of collection. Obviously “there is no logical 
reason why three and one-half per cent of wages should 
cover unemployment insurance” and in 1930 the govern- 
ment “granted an annual subsidy to be fixed each year. 
It gave 200,000,000 marks for 1930, with possibly 30,000,- 
000 more.” ‘The grant of a subsidy, however, “introduces 
a principle at variance with the original intent of the act 
and with the entire scheme of German social insurance,’”*° 
because the cost of meeting the burden of a certain amount 
of unemployment for a certain length of time was put 
entirely upon the employers and those who were fortunate 
enough to have work. However, if unemployment is more 
extensive and the cost greater than is expected, it must 
nevertheless be met, either by unemployment benefits, by 
funds obtained by taxation, or by charitable relief. Since 
the law of 1927 went into effect the government has pro- 
vided “emergency unemployment allowances” of which 
four-fifths are paid by the national and one-fifth by the 
local governments. 

To be eligible for benefits ordinarily a person must 
have worked 26 weeks during a year in a compulsorily 
insured occupation but when applying for benefit for the 
first time he must have worked 52 weeks within the pre- 
ceding two years. If, however, these requirements cause 
“unreasonable hardship” the one- or two-year period may 
be extended to three years. He must be able and willing 
to work and must not have exhausted his claim. Before 
benefits are paid he must wait 14 days if he is under 21 
and living at home, seven days if over 21 and not living 
at home or is responsible for three dependents, and three 
days if he has four or more dependents. There are also 
certain elastic provisions. 

A person may refuse to accept work that is prohibited 
by law or the terms of which are contrary to good morals 
and the laws protecting labor. He may also refuse work 
for which the wage or salary is lower than the legal or 
customary rate but he may not decline it because the pay 
is less than that to which he is accustomed. For nine 
weeks he may refuse work which is unsuitable to his 
training and previous occupation but after that time only 
physical condition, insufficient remuneration to provide for 
his dependents, or the existence of an industrial dispute 
excuses him. If the labor exchange cannot place him else- 
where he must accept employment on-productive or value- 
creating relief work, if such is available. 


(28) Unemployment Insurance in Germany (1930 ed.), by M. R. 
Carroll, pp., 50, 101. 
(19) Ibid., p. 90. 


From July 1, 1924, to January 31, 1926, aid to the ex. 
tent of 19,750,000 gold marks, or nearly $5,000,000 was 


eranted from the unemployment assistance funds for te- 


heft works. ‘These funds were applied to railway con- 
struction, improving the postal service, canals, construc- co 
tion of dwelling houses, land reclamation, and employment hi 
exchange buildings. It appears, however, that “Germany or 
is now beginning to experience difficulty in finding suit- Fi 
able value-creating relief works. During the eight or nine en 
years in which she pursued an active program of public me 
works, the most obviously appropriate enterprises have ine 
been completed. Relief works have played an important 
part in giving impetus to a nation-wide program for meet- 
ing unemployment. Whether they can continue to offer | 
large opportunity is doubtful. In some localities the pro- 
gram of public works has well nigh caught up with the “ 
demand. Other cities that have suffered excessive and hi 
long-continued unemployment have borrowed heavily for f 4 
years for public works. In some cases they are so encum- fF. " 
bered with debt that they cannot or should not negotiate F' 
further loans, even from the unemployment insurance 1 
funds,” tha 
Rates of benefit vary according to a wage or salary clas- ploy 
sification, and range from 75 per cent of the lowest to 35 2 
per cent of the highest representative weekly income, tion 
Supplementary allowances are paid for dependents, but J 
the total benefits received must not exceed 80 per cent of F ™ 
the representative wage of the lowest class nor 60 per fF ¥! 
cent of the highest class. ie 
Ordinarily the right to benefits does not exceed 26 mM 
weeks but during particularly unfavorable labor cond- | 
tions benefits may be paid for 39 weeks. Special provi- § let 
sions are also made for casual and other part-time work } byt 
ers. If extended unemployment causes workers to exhaust of | 
their rights to benefits under the insurance law, assistance exte 
is extended through emergency unemployment allowances of tH 
provided by the government. eric 
The administration of the system of employment ex f 5!V¢ 
changes and unemployment insurance is centralized under “T 
the Reichsanstalt which is under the supervision of the fF finan 
Minister of Labor. The Reichsanstalt is organized into B carry 
local, district and national offices for placing workers ani § for p 
administering unemployment insurance. Perio 
The Minister of Labor has power to require employers § Comp 
to report vacancies to the employment exchanges. Al Ment 
though little use has been made of this power, it is tf Whon 
garded as important for use in possible future emerget- 
cies. Private fee agencies have been abolished. In district 
which show a favorable balance after adequate reserve Jy 
for the unemployment fund have been established the 8B erm 
allows a reduction in the rate of contribution. This is per w 
pected to encourage efficiency in the administration Of by the 
funds. The 1 
Furthermore, there has been discovered both in Ge and ¢ 
many and in Great Britain a difficult problem in teach weeks 
certain industrial managers that unemployment benef 
must follow “sound actuarial principles” and in disabus 
ing their minds of the idea that “they can unload onto tht per qa 
unemployment insurance system their problems of stabil Ip ; 
zation. No private [insurance] company would acct? is aut 
them as risks if they timed their rhythm of employme" If ployed 
and lay-off to meet the minimum conditions for receipt ff of Wag 
benefits, nor would it grant compensation for repeatilR tinue y 
short-time lay-offs of persons who are always re-hirtif 
Such methods need to be exposed and prevented.”™ (2) 75; 
(2 
(2°) Ibid., pp, 77-78. 


(21) Ibid., p. 110. 
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Although the Germans recognize that the employment 
“exchanges cannot originate jobs,” that “value-creating 
unemployment relief can care for but a small proportion 
of the people who are out of work,” they believe that “the 
costs of unemployment insurance, though conceded to be 


nt high, are . . . lower than those resulting from starvation 
ny or degradation of the population or from revolution.” 
it- Furthermore the ultimate solution of the problem of un- 
ne employment “seems to lie along the lines of the develop- 
lic ment of the home market and of sound international 
Ave industrial coordination.”?? 
anit 
Austria 
er In Austria the costs of federal unemployment insur- 
0 FE ance may not exceed 75 per cent of the amount paid for 
> sickness insurance. In both cases the employers pay one- 
i third and the employes two-thirds of the amount. The 
* F federal government contributes to the expenses of admin- 
“alt istration. 
wt The Monthly Labor Review of October, 1930, states 
that “insured persons, in order to have a claim to unem- 
clas. | ployment benefit, must have been employed for at least 
03 | 2 weeks within the previous 12 months in an occupa- 
ome, § tion subject to insurance, but in necessitous cases this 
“tt § Petiod may be fixed at 20 weeks in the previous 24 
nt of Months. The benefit varies according to whether the 
) per worker is married or single or has other dependents, but 
it may not exceed 80 per cent of the last week’s earnings. 
4 26 | Employes are classified in 10 wage groups. 
-ondi- “The payment of benefit begins on the eighth day of 
provi: wemployment. The normal benefit period was fixed 
work @ bythe act of December 17, 1927, at 30 weeks in a period 
chaust @ of 12 months, but in periods of crisis this may be 
stance & extended, the special allowance amounting to 80 per cent 
vances § Of the statutory benefit. There is a four to eight weeks’ 
period of suspension of benefit imposed on workers who 
nt ex | Sve up their work without justifiable cause. . 
‘unde ff “The act provides for ‘productive unemployment relief,’ 
of the financial assistance being granted by the state for the 
ed into F carrying on of public works which furnish employment 
ors anid for persons who would otherwise receive benefit. During 
periods of serious industrial depression the state may 
ployers COmpensate employers to the amount of the unemploy- 
s. Alf ment benefit if they retain in their employment workers 
t “hom they are entitled to discharge.” 
mer get 
dist Bulgaria 
resetv6J§ In Bulgaria the employers, the employes, and the gov- 
the lv® emment contribute 1 leva (0.72 cent) per insured person 
yoo per week. One per cent of the wages of workers employed 
atl 


by the government is paid into the unemployment fund. 
€ maximum period of benefits is 12 weeks per year 
and the insured person must have contributed for 52 
weeks during a period of two years. After eight days 
benefits are payable at the rate of 16 leva (11.5 cents) 
pet day for heads of families and 10 leva (7.2 cents) 
pet day for unmarried persons. 
Ina period of acute unemployment the government 
8 authorized to organize public works for the unem- 
ployed and “to order the reduction of hours of work and 
of wages in order to allow private undertakings to con- 
tinue work,’24 


[bid., p. 112, 
i rath ad Review, October, 1930, p. 83. 
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Italy 


In Italy all wage earners of both sexes from 15 to 65 
years of age who receive less than 800 lire ($41.84) per 
month are insured, with the exception of agricultural 
workers, employes in private or public establishments 
which guarantee steady employment, home workers, do- 
mestic servants, theatrical and moving-picture artists, 
employes of the state, provinces, and communes, employes 
in charitable institutions and in government transporta- 
tion facilities, and casual workers. 


Contributions to the fund are made by employers and 
employes at various fortnightly rates—O.70, 1.40, or 2.10 
lire (3.7, 7.3, and 11 cents respectively )—according to 
the wage of the insured person. Employer and employe 
each pay one-half of the contribution. 


Benefits are ordinarily paid only to those who are invol- 
untarily unemployed. However, a person who voluntarily 
leaves his job or is dismissed for cause may receive 
benefits after 30 days’ unemployment. No person is 
denied benefits for idleness due to strikes or lockouts, 
because strikes and lockouts were prohibited by decree 
in 1926 and tribunals were established to settle disputes. 


An unemployed person, however, is not entitled to 
benefits unless during the preceding two years he has 
paid at least 24 fortnightly contributions. Benefits, as 
well as contributions, are proportionate to the worker’s 
earnings. The first class receives a daily benefit of 1.25 
lire, the second 2.50 lire, and the third 3.75 lire (6.5, 13.1 
and 19.6 cents respectively). These rates apply whether 
the worker is single or married and regardless of age or 
sex. Benefits are paid for 90 days if not less than 24 
fortnightly contributions have been paid, and 120 days 
if not less than 36 contributions have been paid, during 
the preceding two years. Before a worker may receive 
further benefit he must have been reemployed and must 
have paid 24 contributions. The local insurance authority 
is authorized to verify the unemployment of an applicant, 
to require him to appear daily, and to require him to 
accept suitable employment if it is available. Effective 
penalties are exacted for non-observance of the law. The 
worker may appeal from the decisions of the local insur- 
ance authorities to the Ministry of Labor. 

“As a preventive measure against unemployment, the 
carriers of unemployment insurance may organize voca- 
tional courses, attendance at which may be made com- 
pulsory for unemployed persons in receipt of relief. The 
National Social Insurance Fund may advance money 
from the unemployment fund equal to one-fifth of the 
resources of the funds for the carrying out of general 
or local public-utility work.”** 


Luxemburg and Mexico 


The unique feature of the Luxemburg system is that 
the government advances the funds necessary for the 
payment of benefits and recovers one-half the amount 
from the municipalities and one-half from the employers 
and employes. In contrast, the government of Mexico 
compels civil servants, industrial and agricultural workers 
receiving more than five pesos ($2.50) per day to con- 
tribute to the fund and adds to it by public grants. 


Poland 


The Polish Unemployment Insurance Act covers all 


(25) Ibid., p. 93. 
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workers of either sex 16 years of age and over, employed 
in industries, mining, commerce, and transportation, and 
certain classes of workers employed in state and local 
mining and industrial undertakings. Contributions to the 
fund are made by employers, employes and the govern- 
ment. The total contribution amounts to two per cent 
of the daily wages paid up to a specified maximum, which 
may be changed by the Minister of Labor when wages 
change. The government contribution equals 50 per cent 
of the sum of the employers’ and employes’ contributions. 

The benefits allowed equal 30 per cent of the earnings 
of a single worker, 35 per cent for a worker maintaining 
a family of one or two persons, 40 per cent if the family 
consists of from three to five persons, and 50 per cent 
if it consists of more than five persons. Benefits are paid 
for 13 weeks, but may be extended for 17 weeks by the 
Minister of Labor. The unemployed person loses his 
right to benefits if he refuses to accept suitable employ- 
ment under conditions customary in the locality to which 
he has been assigned by the employment exchange. How- 
ever, he may refuse to accept employment in undertakings 
affected by strikes and lockouts. A worker who leaves 
his employment without valid reason forfeits his right 
to benefit during four weeks following the date on which 
he quit. If he is dismissed he must present himself 
within 30 days at the employment exchange and submit 
as proof of unemployment a certificate furnished by his 
employer. 

The Polish government also provides relief for workers 
who have exhausted their claims to benefits under the 
unemployment insurance act. Whenever possible it 
employs such workers on public works.*" 


Oueensland, Australia 


The unemployment insurance law of Queensland, 
Australia, applies to all workers over 18 years of age, 
including public officials. A weekly payment of 18d. 
(36.5 cents) for each insured worker is divided equally 
between employers, employes and the government. 

““A worker who has contributed to the fund for six 
months or more is entitled, if unemployed, to a weekly 
payment known as a sustenance allowance, varying in 
amount according to locality and as between married and 
unmarried workers. Additional benefits are paid for 
each child under 16, but not to exceed four. 

“Benefits are payable, after a waiting period of 14 
days, for a maximum of 15 weeks in one year. The 
act provides that if a worker becomes unemployed solely 
through his own fault he shall not be entitled to the 
sustenance allowances for a maximum period of two 
months, while if a worker leaves his employment vol- 
untarily, payment of the sustenance allowance shall be 
deferred for a period varying according to circum- 
stances.”?7 

Russia 

On November 9, 1922, Russia enacted a labor code 
which made unemployment insurance compulsory and 
placed the burden of the cost on employers. A large 
number of the industries are nationalized and their con- 
tributions are paid by the state. 

According to a regulation dated December 14, 1927, 
nine months’ benefits are paid for each year of unem- 
ployment. The workers are divided into three classes 
whose benefits vary with the cost of Kving in different 


(26) M. Potulicki, Measures Against Unemployment in Poland 
(manuscript). 


Ibid., p. 83. 


zones. The first class consists of intellectual workers 
having a university degree, members of the Communist 
Party holding posts of responsibility, skilled workers, and 
demobilized soldiers. These receive from $5.67 to $13.39 
per month. The second class consists of teachers in sec. 
ondary and elementary schools, doctors, officials jp 
transportation and postal services, heads of shops and 
salesmen in retail and wholesale enterprises, artists, intel- 
lectual workers, skilled office workers, and semi-skilled 
salaried workers. These receive from $4.12 to $9.79 
per month. The third class consists of intellectual work- 
ers of less than average skill, subordinate salaried workers, 
unskilled, and domestic workers. These receive from 
$3.09 to $7.73 per month. Additional allowances are 
granted for dependents, and trade union members receive 
supplementary benefits varying with the duration of 
membership. 

A decree issued on October 19, 1929, requires that 
persons claiming benefit must prove that they have been 
employed two years as wage earners if they are trade 
unionists, and three years in other cases. They must 
have registered at an employment office or a trade union 
within three months of loss of employment. Refusal 
to work without good reason or failure to register regu- 
larly at an employment exchange deprives a worker of 
benefit for one month, and a second such offense causes 
his permanent elimination from the rolls. 


Experience of the United States 


The only employment insurance to be found in the 
United States is furnished by trade unions, by joint con- 
tributions of trade unions and their employers, or by 
certain business establishments the managers of which 
have set aside reserves to pay unemployment benefits. In 
an extensive survey by the Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., Bryce M. Stewart and his associates found 
that a comparatively small number of such plans are in 
existence, that the number of employes covered is less 
than one-half of one per cent of the total number of 
wage workers, and that while the benefits paid in 1928 
amounted to only $1,288,871, they constituted real assis- 
tance to those covered.2* The following figures show the 
number of plans, the coverage and the benefits paid by 
the three types of plan. 

Number of Benefits 

Number of | Employes Paid in 

Type of Plan Plans Covered 1928 

Trade Union 13,613 
Union—employer 998,200 
Employer 11,871" 


Total 108,220 $1,287,684 


* The designation “international” means that the union is orgal- 
ized both in the United States and in Canada. 

** Two companies with guaranteed employment do not figure the 
cost of their plans. 


The table, however, does not include data for two 
employer plans instituted in 1929, for the plan of the 
General Electric Company established in 1930 under 
which the employes contribute, or for that of five com 
panies of Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin, which in 1930 made 
a joint arrangement to interchange workers as a meals 
of providing steadier work and to pay unemploymett 
henefits to those for whom no jobs are available.2” The 
(28) Unemployment Benefits in the United States, 1930. 

(2%) Demountable Typewriting Company, Sanitary Refrigerator 
Company, Northern Casket Company, Standard Refrigerator Com 
pany, and American Lock and Hinge Company. 
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number of workers covered by plans initiated in 1929 
and 1930 is not available and the total figure for benefits 


- paid will not be available until the plans are well under 
4 way. 

4 Although these types of unemployment insurance have 
d had a very limited trial, the investigators expect that the 


encouraging experience of the more progressive concerns 


od with union-employer and employer types will lead others 
79 to follow their example. Thirteen international unions 
. fp have experimented with unemployment insurance but only 
3 four unions, with small membership, still continue to pay 
m benefits. Of the local unions having unemployment in- 
re surance, 23 are found in the printing trades, four in the 
ve lace industry, eight in the baking and confectionery 
of industry, one in a brewery, and one in the wood carving 
industry. “The practical impossibility in most cases of 
rat | meeting the cost of worthwhile benefits out of union 
en (| dues appears as the principal factor in the scanty growth 
de | of union plans.”*° Furthermore, the energies of the 
ust | Unions in the United States have been largely absorbed 
ion & by the fight for survival. 
isal Of the cases in which a union and an employer have 
gu- fF negotiated a joint agreement for unemployment insurance, 
of & three occur in the men’s clothing industry, one in the 
ses f ladies’ garment industry, one in the wall paper industry, 
two in the cleaning and dyeing industry, five in the lace 
industry, and 10 in the headgear industry (caps, hats, and 
millinery). Three of these are industrial unions. The 
the ff investigators point out that “the craft form of organiza- 
con- § tion is an impediment. In a joint scheme on a company 
by | basis, each employer, if he wishes to protect all his per- 
hich } sonnel, might have to negotiate agreements with a dozen 
In g wions and to maintain a separate fund for each craft.” 
oun- § Furthermore, “even if all unions adopted unemployment 
und § benefits or negotiated joint schemes with their employers, 
ein § only about 16.5 per cent of the wage earners in non- 
less § agricultural pursuits would be covered.”** 
r of The employer plans now in operation represent the 
1928 & following manufacturing lines: paper and paper products, 
isis canning, bleaching and dyeing, diamond cutting, chemical 
the vanish and enamel, electrical measuring instruments and 
d by & pyrometers, electrical supplies, typewriters, refrigerators, 
locks, and hinges, and soap. Some of these industries are 
io highly seasonal and the main emphasis is on measures 
28 which will stabilize demand, but unemployment insurance 
000. “8s been established in order to care for unavoidable 
613 ff “employment. Obviously, the industries are diverse 
200 tough to indicate the possibility of unlimited extension 
871 of this form of unemployment insurance. 
684 Those who have undertaken union-employer or em- 
a» | Ltt plans have definitely recognized that a reserve for 
org the protection of the wage workers is as much a part 
ire the business management as a reserve for the pay- 
ment of dividends. However, the investigators conclude 
- that “as knowledge of the subject broadens, the most 
of the capable managements may be expected to set up schemes, 
ait tas in every other progressive movement, the mass will 
» Com (20 
made WB) Unemployment Benefits in the United States, 1930, op. cit, 
meats (") Ibid, 
yymentt 
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lag. It would seem that a wide coverage of unemploy- 
ment insurance, even in so far as it is an advantage to 
the individual business, will come only through legislation. 
Representatives of the company plan managements con- 
sulted in this investigation have expressed an almost 
unanimous view that while properly planned and admin- 
istered schemes of unemployment insurance would be an 
aid to industry, their adoption would proceed slowly unless 
stimulated by legislation.” In the meantime, the investi- 
gators are of the opinion that for employers and em- 
ployes who wish to experiment with unemployment 
insurance, “there is no more useful field for the new 
spirit of employer-employe cooperation.” 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


The status of the widely discussed Wagner bills on 
unemployment is still as last reported in this SERvIcE 
(July 26, 1930). One of the pending measures deals 
with public works, and the other with employment ex- 
changes. The first of Senator Wagner’s three bills, which 
became law in July, 1930, provides for the collection of 
unemployment data. Senator Wagner has announced 
that he will introduce a bill providing for unemployment 
insurance. 


The National Unemployment League, with offices at 
420 Madison Avenue, New York, has prepared a bill pro- 
viding for an elaborate public works program which, it 
is announced, will presently be introduced in Congress. 


During the last 15 years 20 bills on compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance have been introduced in seven state 
legislatures*? and one bill (H. R. 12205) was introduced 
in Congress in 1928. Most of the bills introduced in the 
state legislatures have embodied principles formulated by 
Professor John R. Commons of Wisconsin University 
and sponsored by Senator Huber in the so-called Huber 
Bill in 1921. This bill required employers alone to con- 
tribute to a reserve fund, in contrast to European systems 
which required joint contribution by employers, employes 
and the government. To require industry in the first 
instance to meet the cost of unemployment is to put this 
cost on the same basis as that of industrial accidents under 
workmen’s compensation laws. 


Many in the United States who favor the establishment 
of unemployment insurance by law believe that there is 
greater likelihood of getting effective legislation by the 
states than by the federal government. With this in view 
a bill has been drawn by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation which places the cost of establishing 
unemployment reserves upon the employers by the pay- 
ment of sums equal to one and one-half per cent of their 
payrolls. Employes may also contribute funds in addition 
to those provided by the employer in order to secure 
benefits in addition to those provided by the act. The 
maximum benefit is fixed at $10 per week for not more 
than 13 weeks. Employes on strike would receive no 
benefits but no person would be denied benefits for refusal 
to take a job where a strike is in progress. 


(32) Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, and Wisconsin. 
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